disordered existence she was living was one that must
be shared if it is to be accepted. To me, as a casual
visitor, it was merely frightening. She was either on
the point of being involved with some new man or still
crying over the last who had left her. She swore at
me, and I found myself, though she neither understood
nor believed it, hurt and ashamed. I felt resentfully
that I had a right to expect that the atmosphere of my
home would be different from that of the school
"Mother, your language is shocking," I told her. She
called me a little prig.
So after I had been a few months at the hostel I
thought I would turn for friendship to the respectable
side of my mother's family, from which we had been so
long exiled. Hardly daring to wait for the call to be
answered,, I rang up Mrs. Lake, the owner of the South
London boarding-school where I had gone long ago
when my mother was in the asylum. I could scarcely
believe it when I realized that there was as much wel-
come as there was surprise in her voice. She asked me
to tea at once, and I went, trembling, to her flat near
Victoria, full of little occasional tables, brass ornaments,
photographs of her pupils, and her own water-colours
of the Alps. It was rather a frightening drawing-room
to be shown into if you were nervous, for you could
hardly stir a step without peril of knocking something
down. And Mrs. Lake was a rather frightening person.
She wore a quantity of skirts which kept up a perpetual
mysterious rustling. She looked you straight in the
face with a masculine stare that even the blameless must
have found discomposing. She had been given the
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